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Chapel-of-Our-Mereciful-Savior 


I. 


The little gray chureh in the mountains, 
So dear to all of us: 

We pray God’s blessing upon it 

And in Him we put our trust. 


| 
IL. 


It stands as a guardian in armor | 
In its his, exalted place; 
From cliff to cliff, from peak to peak 

The storms go on apace. 

IIT. | 
In the besuty of the hills. 

| O, little church, thy message give, 

Till thy purpose it fulfills. 
C) Alone it stands in the mountains, 


IV. 
In loving memory it was placed 
A symbol of God’s love. 
May the service that it gives 
Be approved of God above. 


Mrs. J. K. Very. 
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Che Hituegteal Emphasis on the Sacraments in 


sparmony twith Weformation Practices 


Howard R. Kunkle 

Since the two Holy Sacraments are publie acts performed by 
the Church at the command of Christ, whereby God bestows His 
Grace, they must have a liturgical emphasis--which means nothing 
more nor less than a decent and orderly way of doing them. 

Any practices that are in harmony with Reformation use need 
only be evangelical practices. That is the only standard. Does the 
liturgical act teach and help to convey God’s message, the Gospel? 
If it docs, if it has salutary and teaching value, if it is nu contrary 
to the pure Gospel, it may indeed be used. 

The Evangelical Lutheran emphasis upon boih Sacraments is 
that they are real things. What pastor has not encounicred people 
(even clergymen of various denuininations), who locked upon Bap- 
tizm as a thing devoid of any signiticance except its outward ges- 
ture or its subjective appeal to adults? In other words, there was 
no reality to it apart from human manuiaciture. Cr people who 
consider the Holy Eucharist to be of no greater significance than a 
congregational love feast? Again empty of reality except as man 
himself puts it in. 

But to us they are both very real sacraments. True, as far as 
our teaching goes. We are tor so sure that our practice (in other 
words liturgics) has kept pace with our teaching in the realm of 
reality. Too often we don’t feel and express the reality of the Sa- 
craments, and not feeling and expressing, there is grave danger of 
not even believing. We risk being too intellectual, too exclusively 
theological, and not emotional enough. We must reach the heart as 
well as the head. Not by subjectivism, which would in itself can- 
cel the objective sacramental grace as a free gift of God. Not by 
cheap showmanship. Bui by tricd and proven liturgical emphasis, 
which is at the same time historic (catholic), and evangelical. Litur- 
gy should both express and impress. Express the Gospel truth and 
impress the emotions and hearts of the worshippers so that the ex- 
perience of worship, of the presence of God, motivates lives to act 
and live as in His presence. 

The sacraments, as being the \Yord ot God, contain and con- 
vey that which they declare according to .1e promise of God. Li- 
iurgically they should also express what they contain. Namely, the 
reality of God’s grace and God’s sacramental (real) presence. “Suit 
ihe action to the word, the word to the action,” said Hamlet (Act 
III, Scene IT). 

Much is said and written about the second Sacrament, that of 
the Holy Communion. Too litUle attention is paid to the first Sa- 
crament, that of Holy Baptism. And indeed, if any added weight 
dare fall upon either one or the other, it must be on the side of 
Holy Baptism which is the prerequisite of the other. 

I. HOLY BAPTISM. 
Let us approach co aac from two angles: first, what does 
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the Sacrament convey; and second, how can we liturgically expres; 
this? 

Holy Baptism conveys: 

1. Birth, regeneration through the life-giving Word of God. 
S. John 3:5, 2 Cor. 5:17, Acts 2:41, Titus 3:5. This is the basis of all 
the gifts that we list hereafter. 

2. Newness of life, which follow: from the above, but which 
is to be translated into conduct as the individual grows both in 
years and in grace. Rom. 6:4. 

3. Identification with Christ, for the Baptism is unto or in the 
Name of Him. Acts 2:38, Rom. 6:3, Gal. 3:27. 

4. Adoption as a child of God and heir to His kingdom. Rom. 
8:15, Gal. 3:26, 27. 

5. Forgiveness of sins. This too follows from the fact of the 
established Father-child relationship. Acts 2:38. 

6. Salvation. ‘For where there is forgiveness of sins, there is 
also life and salvation.” As sin is death and damnation, only the 
cancelling of sin can bestow life and salvation. Those who would 
deny the objective, sacramental reality of Holy Baptism should 
think on this. S. Mark 16:16. 

7. The gift of the Holy Ghost, which is referred to in the Con- 
firmation blessing—-“renew and increaze in thee the gift of the 
Holy Ghost”, i.e., which was bestowed in Holy Baptism. Acts 2:38. 

8. A washing of regeneration and of life. Acts 22:16, Eph. 5:26, 
Titus 3:5. 

9. A covenant with God, promising (and therefore conveying) 
adoption, inheritance, everlasting life on the condition of faithful- 
ness. Acts 2:39. 

10. Membership in the Church, the Communion of Saints, 
which is God’s holy family. S. Matth. 28:18, Acts 2:41. 

It is possible that a theologian will add to this list. But this is 
adequate to point out the wide, tremendous significance of the first 
Sacrament—implications that most of us too little realize and con- 
sider. Each of the above is easily worthy of a very solid but prac- 
ticokl sermon to any Christian congregation, and contains vital 
truths to be lived. 

Now how can we express the:e Gospel truths in our liturgics? 
It would be an artificial forcing to try to demonstrate some one or 
more liturgical function to go with each of the above ten ideas. In- 
stead, we shall list twelve items of liturgical nature, and show how 
they can and should express in a reverent way some, at least, of 
these truths. 

1. Care in choosing sponsors. You may say this is not a matter 
of liturgics, but you cannot deny it is a maiter of importance. So 
allow it a place here in an introduciory way. Sponsors (godpar- 
cots) are not essential provided the parents are living and are 
themselves confessing Christians. Ii that is not the case, or the par- 
ents wish to have others share their responsibilities and privileges 
in rearing a child as a child of God, those people should be chosen 
with the utmost care. To choose a sponser because he is socially 
prominent, or merely a friend of the family, is making a mockery 
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of the Holy Sacrament. How can a person who himself is not a 
confessing and communing Christian promise things for the child 
which he himself has not professed or does not believe? What as- 
surance can either the Church or the parents have of a reasonable 
effort being made to be true to the solemn baptismal covenant? 

Indeed, with the widespread indifference to the Sacraments 
prevalent in protestantism, only sponsors should be accepted who 
are themselves communing members of en Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. It is the only safe, consistent, and logical thing to do. 
Then let the sponsors take their holy duties with utmost serious- 
ness, and with joy and pride. Luther wrote, “....it is quite right 
and proper not to accept loose persons as sponsors, but choose ex- 
cellent, moral, carnest, pious priests and sponsors....so that the 
holy sacrament is not made a mockery of the devil and a dishonor 
to God who in this showers upon us the super-abundant and infi- 
nite riches of His grace, which He Himself calls a new birth. .... 
ah, dear Christians, let us not value and administer such an un- 
speakable gift so indolently and indifferently; for baptism is our 
only comfort, and entrance into all godly blessings and all holy in- 
tercourse.” (Luther’s Lit. Writings, Holman Ed. Vol. 6, p. 205.) 

2. A Baptistry. It isn’t respectable to have an apologetic little 
font, of hideous snape and mean proportions, stuck away in some 
corner gathering dust, and carried out only when there is to be a 
Baptism. We build beautiful altars and adorn them. Let the font 
be a worthy piece of furniture, not a thing that looks like a bub- 
bling drinking fountain in the high school hallway. If at all pos- 
sible, let it be of stone or marbie. If of wood, then a good piece of 
workmanship. And Ict it be placed in a prominent and permanent 
place. Most of us would not allow our altars to be pushed all over 
the church, but we ailow the foni of Holy Baptism to be treated 
With little more consideration than the vacuum cleaner. 

There is no such thing asa “Lutheran” place for the font, 
Place it wherever it is architecturally best. Near the entrance, or 
in a special baptistry chapel at the head of a side aisle, but in view 
of the congregation, or up frent to one side, but prominently. 
There is something to be said from the symbolic standpoint of hav- 
ing it at the head of the center ai-lc, but this is not practical nor 
couvenient, and is not to be recomme:ided. 

The font should be on a raised level, one step above the floor. 
And this large enough so that several people can easily stand upon 
it beside the font. There should be near it a small table or wall 
bracket on which is placed a simple linen cloth (like on a credence 
table or bracket) and holding the ewer from which the water is 
poured into the font, and possibly a baptismal shell with which the 
water is administered. There should not be a cross and candles, as 
though it were an altar, which it is not. 

3. Vestments. Just as proper, churchly vestments add to the 
solemnity of Holy Communion, so they do io Holy Baptism. At 
least we should use cassock surplice and white stole. A black robe 
ill fits the occasion when the individual is clothed with newness of 
life in Chirst, which is purity and joy. 
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4. Procession to the font. The pastor and several people must 
get there somehow. It is much better that they go in solemn pro- 
cession. At the very least ihe pastor and his acolytes or servers can 
do so. “A procession to the font is implicd in the baptismal order 
ascribed to Luther and entitled ‘Wie man recht und vorstendlich ein 
menschen zum christen glauben taufen soll’ (Sehling, I. 17), as well 
as in both the 1523 and 1526 editions of ‘Das tauff buchlein ver- 
deutscht’” (“Processions in the Lutheran Church,” by Arthur Carl 
Piepkorn, in “Sursum Corda,” Reformation issue, 1939, p. 14) 

A fine discussion of the baptismal procession, too long to quote 
here, but valuable reading, is found in “A Parson’s Handbook”, by 
Percy Dearmer. On p. 255 and 330 of the twelfth edition he says, 
“ft is the going forth of the priest and his assistants to meet the in- 
fant at the font and receive it into the Church.” Into the Church 
not as a human group but as a fellowship of believers. 

The pastor may be led by the crucifer, and accompanied by 
two taperers, and two servers, one carrying the book and another 
a linen towel. Or if not so many acolytes are available, at least by 
crucifer and one server with towel. This is not pageantry, but sim- 
ply expediency and reverence. A proper procession helps to indi- 
cate that the Sacrament does welcome and admit into the fellow- 
ship this new life. 

5. An acolyte or server to assist the pastor. This has been 
mentioned above. The pastor must necessarily get his hands wet. It 
is a matter of convenience to have a properly designated (and ve:t- 
ed) man to be of assistance. At least he will receive the towel 
from him, and hand him the book to hold during the application of 
the water. 

6. Reverence. Whatever contributes to reverence contributes 
to a realization of the presence of God and the reality of the Sacra- 
ment. In everything done there should be reverence. 

7. The presence of the congregation. This teaches that the 
child is thus admitted into God’s holy family, which is the church 
with Christ as its Head. The baptismal party should join in the use 
of the Lord’s Prayer and ithe Creed, and follow devoutly in their 
hearts all the prayers and Gospel. Baptisms in the home or the 
parsonage should be discouraged except in cases of absolute neces- 
sity. The child should be brought to God’s House. Nor should it 
be privately, but in the presence of the congregation, either during 
the service, or at a special b:.ptismal service which the people will 
attend. This may be at an especially appointed time, or immediately 
before or after the service for the day. 

8. The sign of the Holy Cross. Most certainly the sign of the 
cross made over the child signifies and teaches that he is identified 

with Christ, Christ’s mark is upon him, he is udopted by Christ into 
a personal relationship. The continued use of the holy sign 
throughout life constantly freshens in cur mind our original bap- 
tisrial relationship. 

Luther’s baptismal orders of 1523 (both of them), and of 1526 
direct the sign of the cross, as did the order of the General Council. 
It is valuable, and most certainly reformation and evangelical. 
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9. Exorcism. The command to the unclean spirit to depart was 
provided for by Luther in both his 1523 and 1526 baptismal orders. 
It teaches the regenerative power of baptism, and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. For indeed spiritual life and the Holy Ghost cannot 
exist in a life that is possessed by Satan. This has been omitted 
from our present orders, except by implication. But in a simple 
manner it could well be re-included. 

10. The christening robe. Putting a new, white robe, gown, or 
dress upon the child as soon as it has received the water signifies 
the newness of life, and putting on Christ. It is 2 beautiful idea, 
and was included by Luther in both his 1523 orders, and in that of 
1526. 

11. The baptismal candle. After the white robe was put on the 
child, a lighted candle was placed in his hand, signifying the new 
light that had been placed into his heart and life, and the shining 
of his own life as a Christian that should follow by God’s continu- 
ing help. This was directed in Luther’s 1523 order, but not in the 
1526. 

12. The application of water by pouring or immersion, rather 
than by sprinkling. Without denying the efficacy of sprinklng even 
with the smallest drops of water, we would ear..cstly urge that our 
frequent custom of over-careful sprinkling be abandoned. Luther 
was very favorably inclined toward immersing ihe child entirely 
in the font (which of course assumes a foni of respectable propor- 
uion, and not a coffee-cup sort of thing), or if for some reason that 
was not feasible, at the very least generou.ly pouring the water 
over the naked child. Even if the child is clothed, the water should 
be liberally poured over its head, its head held directly over the 
font. 

In Luther’s 1523 order he directs, ‘Then he takes the child and 
dips him in the font.” 'The same is true of the 1526 order. The val- 
ue should be obvious. It tenches us of the washing of regeneration, 
hence of the forgiveness of sins, life and salvation. To be particular 
about words, either immersion or pouring is recognized as wash- 
ing, such as either the bathing of the body or the cleansing of the 
hands. But dropping a few drops of water on either hands or body 
is hardly considered a washiu. There is no good reason why we 
should not immerse the child or pour water in the case of either 
child or adult. There are good reasons why we should do so. 

Strodach, in “Luther’s Liturgical Writings”, Holman Edition, 
Vol. 6, p. 203, note 20, says, “There were three modes of adminis- 
tering baptism in use at this period (i.e., 1523): immersio, i.e., total 
immersion of the child in the font; superfusio, i.e., holding the naked 
child over the font and pouring water over him profusely; infusio, 
i.e., dipping only the head of the child in the font. Luther strongly 
favored immersion. Cf. his ‘Sermon on the Sacrament of Baptism’, 
Erlangen Ed., 21:229.” 

If the water is poured (affusion), some vessel will be advisa- 
ble. A baptismal shell with sufficiently deep bow] will be the best. 
Then the towel (held meanwhile by acolyte or server) is used to 
wipe the head, and if used, the christening roe is put on the child 
or Wrapped around it. 
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7. The Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham, has a most inter- 
esting beginning and has through great difficulties and discourage- 
ments won its way to play an outstanding part in the life of the 
present-day Church of England. The immediate occasion for the 
founding of this Society was a letter written by the then newly 
consecrated Bishop of Corea, Dr. Corfe. In this letter the bishop 
stated that after six montlis attempt to find clergy willing to go out 
to him he had found only one Deacon. This letter induced the Rev. 
Herbert H. Kelly, who at that time was in charge of St. Pauls, 
Wimbleton Park, Surrey (a small mission in South London), to of- 
fer himself for work in Corea. In the correspondence that ensued, 
the Bishop said that he had received the offers of about a dozen 
men of various trades. Fr. Kelly suggested the desirability of train- 
ing these men for the mission work at home and this was agreed 
upon. The real founder of this Socicty was Bishop Corfe. He gave 
up the only priest who volunteered to go out to him in order that 
with the material at hand a beginning might be made with a Mis- 
sionary College. A house was taken at9$9 Vassall Road, Kennington. 
It accomodated two priests and 8 men and here teaching was begun 
on Jan. 1, 1891. 

Kelly laid down three conditions for entrance: (1) Freedom 
of Opportunity, (2) Reality of Sacrifice, (3) Thoroughness of Edi- 
cation. Of the original dozen or so only one matured, and two 
others were accepted. So the venture of faith began with but 
three students. It needed the greatest patience to persevere, for 
candidates at first were few. Many who offered themselves, had 
to be rejected as plainly useless or unsuitable, and the system of 
training had to be tested in the school of hard experience. The 
great aim of the bishop and Fr. Kelly was to get men who, in 


order to serve Christ, were ready to give everything in the world, 


but especially themselves. 

It did not take long before the founders of this Training House 
became convinced that only a Religious Life could save the work 
from running into pure individualism. A Rule had been intro- 
duced and followed, but an organization proved necessary. Hence 
on May 9th, 1893, Kelly and two brothers began a Novitiate and by 
the end of the summer the number of Novices had grown to six. 
Fr. Kelly and Fr. Woodward made the first profession on Michel- 
mas Day, 1894. They called the community: The Society of the 
Sacred Mission, and it dates from the beginning of the Novitiate 
in 1893. 

The work moved on. In 1097 there were 13 students in resi- 
dence and the resources were taxed to the utmost, while there 
were ten on the waiting list for reception. In that year the so- 
ciety moved to Mildenhall in Suffolk. The new house had room 
for 30 to 40 men. There were beautiful grounds with garden and 
playing field. Here a steady work was done with increasing 
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growth. The inestimable advantage of the quiet of the country and 
freedom from the distractions of London was soon felt. In 1901 
the Society had 42 in its house, of whom 4 were priests, 9 were 
lay-workers, and 29 were students. 

The lease of the house at Mildenhall was for seven years and 
as the owner wanted to take possession, the next step in 1903 was to 
acquire another habitation. This was found at Kelham, near New- 
ark-upon-Trent. This place was admirably adapted to accommo- 
date one hundred siudents and there are spacious grounds. Here 
the work has gone on surely and steadily changing in the course 
of the years from a purely missionary college to one training 
clergy in general. 


Motherhouse of the Society of the Sacred Mission 


Here we will add the extremely interesting account of this 
community given by Dr. Bernard [ddinzs Bell, widely known 
schoolman and author. The following was written for The Living 
Church in 1935: 


At Kelsam, a little village on the north side of the Trent, in 
Nottinghamshire, in the diocese of Southwell, is a school for train- 
ing ordinands which is at once the largest in England (with 160 
students), a happily hilarious religious house, and one of the most 
interesting institutions from an educational point of view that this 
writer has ever examined. To visit it is to gain a new conception 
of what Ccristian education may mean, a new encouragement 
about the Anglican communion, and a certain sense of shame that 
allegedly democratic America has not produced anything com- 
parcole to it in the way of Catholic democracy. To speak of Kel- 
ham anywhere in the English Church is to find a certain pride in 
it. This is true even among those who dislike its Catnolicism—for 
make no mistake, it is unqualifiedly Catholic. There is neither 
“spikiness” nor Roman fever to be found within its walls; but no 
one could call it in any sense Protestant. 

England did not always approve of it. Its founder, Fr. Her- 
bert Kelly, when as a young curate in London in 1890 he had his 
first idea of what a theological college might be, could not have 
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foreseen how difficult his way was to be. The English idea was 
then still that the ministry is a highly honorable profession for 
geitlemen, closed to the poor boy and hardly suitable for him. To 
Fr. Kelly, the priesthood was a vocation for all of a man, a calling 
for those willing to be poor for life, to remain unwed lest pledge 
be given by marriage to the world as it is, to willingness to go 
where needed rather tan into pleasant paths; and a work that 
aught to be open to any man, no matter whether or not he or his 
people had a penny. With no backing, in the face of skepticism 
from authorities and indifference from the Church at large, he 
began his work. His concentration was unbelievable, his courage 
and creerfulness and faith unlimited. Besides, he was himself one 
of the few who are born teachers. He bears the marks of his tra- 
vail upon him but, though bent in body, he lives siill, a great 
genius and a great priest, one of ine most honored and beloved 
men in the English Church. 

He has seen grow out of nothing a society of mission priests 
at work in many parts of te world. He is himself a man of cos- 
mopolitan experience. Few men know Japan and Corea as _ he 
knows them, or better undersiand the Oriental mind. He under- 
stands the English mind as well. And also, out of it all has come 
this extraordinary college, conducted now with the assistance of 
many scholars who have come to join tie society and to share in 
his hopes and labors. He saw the college through its years of 
formative travail in Kennington, a part of London, from 1890 to 
1897. He saw it as it came to adolescence at Mildenhall, in the 
diocese of Ely, from 1897 to 1903. He saw it take the dare and 
move to its present quarters in 1903, and struggle there for very 
life until after the war. He has seen it, in the last 15 years, come 
into its own, raise and spend $300,000 on its great plant, and grow 
in the hearts of Churchmen. His has been a great life, and the 
Lord has blessed it wit) the success of a great service, a service 
that will long outlive his frail body. 

The society seeks only those students who are determined to 
give to God all they have, with no holding back. It seeks them 
young, at 17 or 18 vears of age*. That, sav the fathers, is the age 
a man must decide if he is to go inio the army of tse nation, and 
submit to the training preliminary thereto. Why should it be too 
voung for one to decide, who desires a piace in the priestly army? 
The school keevs these young men for six years, two in prelimi- 
narv work and four in histery, philosophy, and theology. It pro- 
vides its own collegiate training, as well as wht comes after. If 
they miss “college life,” what does that matter? Men miss it at 
West Point or Atinapolis, too. The university is a good place for 
scholars, say the fathers. (They occasionally «end a man to Oxford 
or Cambridge if he shows evidence of ex .raordinary potential 
scholarly drive.) Put for the ordinary man, they think it a waste 
of time. They are very careful whom they take: and are kindly 
merciless in sending home those who eithcr cannot stand the intel- 
lectual pace they set or fail to show, as time goes on, continued de- 
sire completely to give themselves to God The fathers are the 
judges. There is no appeal. 

After a few weeks. the young stdent is made an associate 
member of ithe society. That means that for the rest of his time in 
residence he will live (save for one month at home each year) the 
life of the brotherhood. He will eat with them, live with them, 
pray with them, work with them, study with them, and as they di- 
rect him. He will have no money of his own. The society wil! feed 
him, clothe him, icnd him if ill, instruct him, be his very brothers. 
It is not an enclosed life that he and they will live, but a working 
one. There is no note of repression at Kelham, but rather one of 
immense vitality. There are no long faces, but cverywhere good 
humor. It is impossible to imagine such utter freedom from self- 


* Another source has it 16 to 23, 
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consciousness. A healthy naturalness is coupled with a charming 
courtesy; and yet there is no trace of forced cordialiity. Quite liter- 
ally, those in this house seem to forget themselves. Yet al wear the 
habit of the society and all are members thereof; the fathers and 
lay brothers members for life, the students members for six years. 
A few stay on forever, but not most. There are about 350 priest 
alumni now. Seventy of them are in the mission fields. Three are 
bishops. One finds them in every diocese of England. For the most 
part, the bishops think well of them. It has not hurt them at all to 
live, from seventeen to twenty-three, a life intensely and happily 
Christian. 

Not one of them pays his own way, or at all supports himself. 
The clothes he wears, the food he eats. the two ounces of tobacco 
weekly which he has to smoke, all that he uses, the society gives 
him. The principal and he fare alike, wash dishes together. It is a 
brotherhood. Side by side, the boy whose father is a collier and the 
one whose parent is a barrister, he who comes from a home of gen- 
tle tradition and he who comes from a farmer’s cottage or a slum, 
live equal men, knowing little and caring less about distinction of 
caste or class or financial status. They are al! poor, and all the chil- 
dren of the good God, and all the brethren of a Carpenter. (Tutors 
are unpaid.) 

It costs the socicty $325 a year to look after each student-—for 
eleven months a year—for his entire ‘ntenance, inelud.ng cloth- 
ing and tuition. The living is, obviously, of the simplest. The build- 
ings are lnrge, roomy, more than decent in comforts. The capital 
invesiment has made that possible. All neces-ary work is done by 
the society—fathers and students and lay brothers sharing such 
tasks as equals. Only the head cook is a hired person. Tables are 
thus set and cleared, dishes and pots washed, food prepared for 
cooking, cleaning attended tc, foriy acres of lawns and gardens 
looked after. Even iyping, mimcographing of syllabi, wood and 
metal work, printing and bookbinding, all repairs (including elee- 
trical work), are mutually done. Each department is headed by a 
lay brother of the socicty, a skilled mechanic in his line. Each stu- 
dent does abcut ten hours work a week in manual tasks, besides 
looking after his own room. That all makes for ceonomy. Tables 
in dining hall are scoured wood. There is no napery. Dishes and 
cups are of :netal. They do not break or crack. The hall itself has 
a great and spacious dignity; but simplicity characterizes all its 
furnishings. 

The food is the food of workingmen, enough but very simple. 
Here are the menus for a typical day: 

Breakfast: Bacon, bread and butter, jam, tea or coffee. Dinner: 
A stew of beef, peas, and onions, bread, stewed rhubarb and cus- 
tard, water to drink. Tea: Bread and lettuce, tea. Supper: One boil- 
ed egg, a salad of beetroot and tomato, bread and butter, milk. 

There is plenty of it; but it is hardly a “gentleman’s fare.” It 
is not intended to be. The twelve Apost'es would, one thinks, have 
found it very good. ‘ 


(To be continued) 


HFrow the Glouitatn Side 
For the present all is closed up at the Mountain Side. There 
is winter stillness over ali. The wind whispers in the pines and the 
winter birds are there; but it is still as it only can be distant from 
the hurrying multitudes and the noise of factories. ‘ 
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The guests are all gone long ago and the pastor also went else- 
where. A few days were spent at the Motherhouse. Then a trip of 
three weeks to Chicago—where much hospitality was enjoyed anda 
number of places of interest were visited. Quite incidentally we 
turned over some leaves in the telephone book and stopped at a 
name which we never before had seen in America. It was a name 
of a friend from the days in England fifty years ago. Calling the 
address we found that it was our old friend’s name—only he had 
passed away eleven years ago and the son continued the name. 
Through all the years I never knew what happened to him—and 
here the contact should be renewed in a way. A few days later I 
had a conversation with hi: widow. How touching certain little 
happenings can be. May he rest in peace. The son and the family 
had remained Lutheran connected with the Synodical Conference. 

Ci great interest was the opportunity—-and a very fine oppor- 
tunity--to make some liturgical studies: theoretical but also very 
practical. Of these it may be possible to say something mure at a 
later date. Certainly, changes are taking place—cven where one 
has accustomed himself not to expect it. Sometimes one hears talk 
of a new Reformation and there probably is every reason for such 
an event. One wonders from where it may be expected and what 
is likely to be its external expression. 

A visit to the Lawson Y. M. C. A. building to attend the Luth. 
Ministerial meeting was another inicresting experience. The build- 
ing is the gift of Mr. Lawson, a Norwegian. It certainly is a rare 
gift, marvelous in beauty and interest. A number of the public 
rooms are fitted up to represent various periods and styles, f. inst., 
one room was a typical log house. The walls were dark stained 
logs, a fireplace as typical for such a house and the furniture in 
keeping with it. The English room has a timbered ceiling, ete. 

The new Museum of National History had much of very 
real interest and was well worth the hours spent there. We also 
found our way into the old Museuin of Natural History. Long ago 
we were frequent guests in that place and it looked much the same 
as in former days. The animal section in the park is much the 
same. There were new buildings. The greenhouse was the same 
as in the long ago. It has a most interesting collection of orchids, a 
number of which were in bloom; but the Park itself is merely a 
shadow of what it was. The landscape is gone and with the land- 
scape the beauty-—all to make room for speedways in all diree- 
tions. ‘There is, of course, the wonderful “Lake-Front Drive.” It 
is magnificent but it has nothing to do with landscape. Humboldt 
Park has still retained its landscape in spite of one speed-way cut- 
ting it in two. When Mr. Jensen, the former park superintendent 
and creator of most of the beautiful parks, visited in Chicago lately, 
he lamenied the destruction of so much landscape beauty and we 
can understand him. He handled millions of dollars for the beauti- 
fying of the Chicago parks. The chrysanthemum exhibition at Gar- 
field Park was indeed impressive. 

Yes, there is much to be seen in this world-metropolis but we 
shall not continue. Yet must be mentioned the curious little St. 
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Stephen’s Church “at the end of the road”. It is all something by 
itself, but it has its own peculiar charm. It’s said that it is gener- 
ally included in tourist itineraries of Chicago. A considerable 
number of artists have contributed various things to its inventory. 
The pastor, a relative of the presiding bishop, is himself an artist 
but makes his living in the offices of one of the great Chicago dai- 
lies. This is of particular interest for it places him in the ranks of 
“the Voluntary Clergy” to which the majority of clergy belonged 
during the first six centuries of the existence of the Christian 
Church. His ministry is not a profession for a living, but a vocation 
voluntarily followed out without any quest for money. 

The weeks passed quickly—only too fast-—-and soon we found 
ourselves on the Denver Zephyr, leaving in the evening and reach- 
ing our Colorado home next morning in iime for breakfast. Well, 
we are thankful for our trip. It wes quite wonderful for “country 
folks to come to town.” It was overwhelming and we are thankful 
to be back once more in the “back-woods”, back to nature and 
simple life. 

Advent is here. The Advent candle burns. Soon the great fes- 
tival of the Child of Bethlehem will be ushercd in-——only that it 
might be Peace on Earth. Strange words in a strange time; but 
they are true to ihe heart which opcns up for the Prince of Peace 
and to you all we say: A very happy Christmas and may the Bless- 
ing of God Almighty be upon you and us in the year before 
us. 

The Lord grant the Friends of the Una Sancta in the world the 
fullest measure of His Blessing. It 1s-with gratitude we learn of a 
growing and spreading interest in the regulated liturgical devo- 
tional life—especially amoung the younger generation of clergy. 
Soon they will take up the Labour of Love fer the Una Sancta re- 
lieving those who grew old in that service. 

NOTE: December 5-6 an Advent Retreat was held at the Phila- 
delphia Deaconess Motherhouse. Subject: ‘The Advent Call—St. 
Andrew, St. John the Baptist, St. Thomas. Sermon: This Bread. 

Retreat Master—Pastor Shearer, Retreat Preacher—Pastor 
Marcell. 


TO OUR FRIENDS: 

We desire to extend our thanks to all who so faithfully kept 
their subscription up. We desire especially to thank those who 
made a special coniribution to this cause. 

Those who are still behind with their subscription, we wish to 
remind once again of this little obligation. Our post office address 
continues to be Evergreen, Colorado. 


UNA SANCULA 


is published bi-mouthly in the interest of liturgical devotional life and wor- 
ship. Editor: Rev, J. Madsen, aided by a number of men interested in the 
aims of the Una Saneta. Subscription rate 40 cents. Office of Publication: 
Box 2, Evergreen, Colorado. 
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